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Russia and Us: What Counts Is 


The fuss over the Russian spying charges cannot 
be allowed to distract attention from the main item 
of business currently lying between Moscow and 
Washington. The spying is a sideshow. The way to 
treat it is with heightened vigilance in counterintel- 
ligence and balance in politics. Operationally, what 
counts is Bosnia. It is more important than the 
• spying. It is more important than a concern for the 
„ general relationship. It is a piece of business that 
must be done. 

Already it was plain that Russia, deeply troubled 
i at home, is seeking relief in selective foreign policy 
activism. There, things are easier and the political 
leadership can more readily reap rewards. From 
taking a quiet part in a glum United Nations 
peace-keeping mission in Croatia, Moscow has 
assumed a central role in the larger dramatic game 
of peacemaking in Bosnia. It did this by the cheap 
but smart, deft and well-timed transfer of a few 
. hundred men to Sarajevo, ostensibly under the 
U.N. flag. 

The Russians know the terrain in the Balkans, 
they have no public opinion drag at home — quite 
the contrary— and in the Serbs they have an 
ardent if tough-minded client. They have a further 
advantage: an American “partner” that is still 


hesitating over what its role ought to be, notwith- 
standing the generally good results flowing from its 
first bout of persuasive muscle-flexing in Sarajevo. 

This is what is troubling about the Clinton policy. 
No sooner does the president convince almost 
everyone — including the local parties and the vari- 
ous allies and onlookers— that he and NATO mean 
business than he and his chief aides start uttering 
excuses for not extending the new NATO lifesav- 
ing strategy to the towns remaining besieged. 
NATO, he now warns gratuitously, might not be 
able to carry off such further missions. 

This is the sad old story of American policy. It is 
how, on the same earlier day, Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher could declare in a spirit of 
support for the Muslims that “Any military effort 
by the Muslims to regain territory was fully 
justified,” even while Clinton himself was saying in 
a spirit of abandonment of the Muslims that “The 
killing is a function of a political fight between three 
factions, and until they agree to quit doing it, it’s 
going to continue.” 

Ambivalence and inconsistency are poor ways to 
influence those who are doing the killin g and 
“cleansing.” They are poor ways to exercise inter- 
national leadership. The president should not be 
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reinforcing the self-serving Russian caution that 
“nothing” in Bosnia justifies “strong action or strong 
language.” Plenty does. He ought not to be devalu- 
ing the very coin — a threat of military toughness — 
that has brought him the modest but — especially to 
Sarajevans — real success that his more assertive 
policy of the past two weeks has enjoyed. 

This administration spent a year-phis fleeing 
from Bosnia and seeking to draw attention to 
supposedly more urgent foreign policy priorities 
elsewhere. It is almost amusing that it should now 
be seeking to invite public congratulation for its 
gestures — so far no more than gestures — in that 
tormented land. 

But it would be tragic if the current opportunity 
for peace in Bosnia was frittered away by what 
Edward Mortimer of the Financial Times calls “a 
general U.S. halfheartedness about international 
commitments, particularly those with a military 
ingredient, which is generating a lot of insecurity, 
especially in central Europe.” 

To get the most mileage out of the new opportu- 
nity, the Clinton administration must go beyond a 
readiness for timely and well prepared NATO air 
strikes in other cities. Especially now that the 


Russians have come to Bosnia, Washington needs 
to ante up and match them and the Europeans in 
providing ground troops to reinforce international 
diplomacy. Then, at the least, the president should 
ease the terms for provision of American peace- 
keepers in a settlement The terms currently in 
effect would seem to limit policing to circumstanc- 
es so tranquil they hardly need to be policed. 

There is a way for Washington to turn the spy 
flap to its own advantage in Bosnia. The charges of 
Russian involvement allow Washington to argue 
plausibly that Russia is in a deep hole with Ameri- 
can public as well as official opinion. One good way 
for Moscow to dig itself out is to show itself in 
Bosnia not as a Balkan trickster but as a mature 
partner of American diplomacy. , 

Only a few weeks ago, BiH Clinton was in 
Moscow ostensibly knitting up-' with Boris Yeltsin a 
broad plan for complementarity and cooperation in 
foreign policy as well as in Russian reform. Some 
were prepared to hail this summit as the presi- 
dent’s principal achievement abroad. Surely the 
assurances of support and respect that Clinton and 
Yeltsin exchanged in January remain alive and 
available for Bosnian duty in February. 


